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of living; some were demoralized by too much as-
sistance; others were discouraged and left the South
for the West or the North. But the mass of the
people accepted the discipline of poverty and made
the best of their situation.

The difficulties, however, that beset even the
courageous and the competent were enormous.
The general paralysis of industry, I lie breaking
up of society, and poverty on all sides bore espe-
cially hard on those who had not previously been
manual laborers. Physicians could get practice
enough but no fees; lawyers who had supported
the Confederacy found it difficult to get buck into
the reorganized courts because of the test oaths
and the competition of "loyal" attorneys; and
for the teachers there were few schools. We read
of officers high in the Confederate service selling to
Federal soldiers the pies and cakes cooked by their
wives, of others selling fish and oysters which they
themselves had caught, and of men and women
hitching themselves to plows when they had no
horse or mule.

Such incidents must, from their nature, have
been infrequent, but they show to what straits
some at least were reduced. Six years after the
war, James S. Pike, then in South Carolina,